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The forest seems to act, in fact, as a breakwater, against
which the violence of the storms expends itself for a time,
till it can gather fresh force. Almost all the French
observers are agreed as to the origin of this development
&nd protection, We must recall the fact which we
mentioned in our chapter on thunderstorms, that the wind-
circulation of thunderstorms is always confined to the low
strata of the atmosphere only.

Hail is produced when two clouds are superimposed at
& certain distance. A storm is never isolated. The
ordinary French ones are often formed by partial deriva-
tions taken from the south-west winds, and occasioned by
the passage of cyclones. When the thick mass of cloud
which marks the existence of a storm meets a valley, the
lower clouds are diverted from the general route; a
portion follows more or less exactly the contours of the
valley. Thus it happens that the clouds passing at a
great height from the ground cross those which, entangled
in the valley, have been deflected by the successive bends
of the river into a direction different from the south-west.
It is then that hail falls.

In the same way, when the lower clouds meet such an
obstacle as a forest, or even a mountain, eddies are formed.
Tiie masses of cloud come back on themselves, and seem
to be repelled and dispersed by the forest. When the
clouds have succeeded in passing the obstacle, their force
is exhausted, and they only precipitate rare or inoffensive
bail, and do not regain their intensity for some time
afterwards.

From this we can readily understand the manner in
which hills and valleys develop their respective rains.